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She 


Shenstone, 
considerable 


Birth-place of CBWilliam Hhenstone. 


coming into possession of his paternal 
evith pasmecnenorng e indulged 
imself in more retirement, and forget- 
ing his calls to college residence, he took 
up his abode at a house of his own, and 
commenced gentleman. In 1737, he 
printed anonymously, a small volume of 
*uvenile poems, which was little noticed. 
additions and alterations, His first visit to London in 1740, intro- 


a in 
farmer, who cultivated an es- style and stanza, tae Resoine 
tate. of his own, called the Leasowes. was a village su) 


William, after 


dame, 
given him his first instruction. The vein 
of benevolence and good sense, and the 


invariably pursued, and which consisted 
in improving the p' e beauties of 
the Leasowes, exercising hi 
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sual effusions of verse and prose, and 
cultivating such society as lay within his 
reach. ‘The fame of the Leasowes was 
widely spread by an elaborate description 
of Dodsley’s, which drew multitudes of 
visitors to the place, and the house being 
originally only a farm, became inadequate 
to his grounds, and required ement. 
Hence he lay continually under the pres- 
sure of narrow circumstances, which 
preyed upon his spirits, and rendered him 
by no means.a happy inhabitant of the 
little Eden he had Gray, from 
the perusal of his letters, deduces the 
following, perhaps too satirical account : 
“ Poor man! he was always — 
money, for fame, and other distin $ 
and his whole philosophy consisted in 
living against his will in retirement, and 
in a place which his taste had adorned, 
but w he only: enjoyed when people 
of note came to see and commend it.” 
For the preceding memoir and the follow- 

on Shenstone’s writings we 
are indebted to. Dr. Aikin’s Select British 


‘oéts. 

Shenstone died of-a fever in February 
3763, in his fiftieth year, and was interred 
in the church-yard of i-Owen. Mo- 
numents to his 


85 
pleasing and natural in description, but 
verging to the languid and feeble. His 
prose writings, published in a separate 
volume, display good sense and cultivated 
taste, and sometimes contain new and 
acute observations on i 





Anecdotes and Recollections. 
Notings, selections, 
Anecdote and joke : 
Our recollections ; 
With gravities for graver folk. 


MR. ABERNETHY. 


THosE persons who have frequented the 
morning levees of the gentleman whose 
nanfe heads-this anecdote will no doubt 
quickly recognize the portrait :—He was 
a little portly figure, with a round, fresh. 
colou and pleasant face ; and his head, 
which was er large, covered with a 
pete of white hair, dressed in the 
fashion of the close of the last century. 
Indeed, his entire figure and dress were 
those of a substantial citizen of 1790. 
He did not rise when I-ventered; but 
merely made a t inclination of hig 
head, and waved his left hand, which 
held his hat, raising it from his:knee, on 


. addressed a copy of this 


which it rested. He then fixed his eyes 
ste) re upon me, whilst I addressed 
my friend. After a few minutes, turning 
suddenly round to his patient, he abruptly 
Ssequlesll: ‘ Have you any thing more to 
say ?” Tom ass him that he had not ; 
that he: fully understood his orders ; 
“ but the pain” — ‘ Stop !” ejaculated 
the little man, “ I know what you are 
going to say; it is all fudge. If you 

now my orders, follow them.” Not- 
withstanding this en of his abrupt 
manner, I ventured to address the doc- 
tor; and stated, as my opinion, that my 


friend would benefit th a ne 
for of air and scene. wih coals coche 


and demanded, “ Are you 
a physician, Sir?” “ No?” Are'you 
a surgeon?” ‘* No.” —“% Then, Sir, 
what right have to form an opinion 
on the subject ?” and, without waitin 
for a reply, rose from his seat and | 
thé roon1.— Death’s Doings. 


THE WAVERLEY NOVELS. 


a few 


M. Gossetin, a bookseller of Paris, 


has realized about ten or twelve thousand 
pounds by publishing bad translations of 
the Scotch novels. He is now bringing 
out a splendid edition of the whole of the 
novels, in seventy-two volumes ; and he 
blication to 


page. ‘‘ These works are mine,” replied 
i ‘¢ pecuniary misfortunes 
oblige me to make this avowal.” This 
is the story here, and it is said to be the 
first time Sir Walter owned himself the 
author of those pg luctions.— 
Paris Letter. New Monthly Magazine. 
SHERIDAN. 


HowEven frequently Sheridan might be 
at a loss for money, he never wanted. wit. 
Some —- anecdotes of his improvi- 
dence and high good humour are recorded 
in a recent number of the Monthly Ma- 
gazine. We extract.one or two. ‘“ He 
once mounted.a horse’ which a horse 
dealer was showing off near a coffee. 
house at the bottom of St. James’s-street, 
rode it to Tattersall’s, and sold it, and 
walked quietly back to the spot from 
which he set out. The owner was fu- 
tious, swore he would be the death of 
him ; and, ina quarter of an hour after- 
wards they were seen sitting her over 
a bottle of wine in the coffee-house, the 
horse-jockey with the tears running down 
his face at Sheridan’s jokes, and almost 
ready to hug him: as an honest fellow.”— 
““Sheridan’s house and lobby were beset 
with duns-every morning, who were told 
that Mr. Sheridan was not yet up, and 
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* ghewn into the several rooms on each side 
“the entrance. As soon as he had break- 
fasted, he asked, ‘Are those doors all 
shut, John?’ and, being assured they 
were, out very deliberately be- 
‘tween them, to the astonishment of his 
self-invited guests, who soon found the 
_bird was flown.” 


THE WANT OF MONEY. 


THERE is one class of persons who are 
always in want of money from the want 
of spirit to make use,of it.. Such persons 
are much to be pitied. They live in 
want, in the midst of plenty—dare not 
‘touch what belongs to them—are afraid 
to say that their soul is their own—have 
-their wealth locked up from them by fear 
and meanness as effectually as by bolts 
and bars—=scarcely allow themselves a 
-coat to their backs, or a morsel to eat— 
are in dread of coming to the parish all 
their lives—and are not — when they 
‘die, to think that they 1 no longer 
be an expense to themselv: 

to the old epigram :— 

: “ Here lies Father Clarges, 

Who died to save charges !” 
‘CHARACTER OF DR. PARR, BY HIM- 
SELF. 


From my youth upward ‘o the present - 


moment, I never deserted a private friend, 
nor violated a public Lolpee (rp have 
been the slave of no patron and the drudge 
of no party—I formed my political opi- 
nions without the smallest regard, 
have acted upon them with an utter dis- 
regard to personal emoluments and pro- 
fessional honours—for many and the best 
ears of my existence I endured vi 
ksome toil, and “suffered” very gall- 
ing ‘ need ;”—measuring my resources 
by my wants, I now so “ abound” as to 
unite a competent income with an inde- 
pendent spirit,—and, above all, looking 
back to this life, ae conerh to pen 
possess that inward ‘* peace of m 
which the world can nelther give nor take 
away.”—Parr’s Aphorisms. 


ANNIBAL CARACCI. 


Avewptino Caracct, the brother of 
Annibal, haviig delivered a long dis- 
course in praise of the group of the Lao- 
coon and his children, felt considerable 
surprise that Annibal should say nothing 
pe this chef d*euvre, the admiration 
80 many centuries. Annibal immedi- 
sy Poa Se re 
subject i of the ure 
Toom, Beary much as if the 
statue had been before him ; then 
towards his brethren, he said, ‘ Poets 
_ by words, and painters speak by 
pencil.” 


WILLIAM GIFFORD.® 


Witiiam GiFFOoRD was a 
He raised himself from the 


man. 
wer rank 


bitterness in his 5) He combatted to 


this was no acerbity of nature, (we write 
these few words from years of observation 


HI8 MAJESTY’S PRIVATE APART- 
MENTS AT ST. JAMES’S PALACE. 


Tuart his majesty prefers small and com- 
fortable rooms for his common abode, to 
spacious and magnificent state chambers, 
has frequently been mentioned ; but that 
the greatest tate in the world should 
be contented and happy with a suit of 


a x ype ason his metropolitan palace) 


side of the park 
small vestibule, whence the 
to the state-rooms in the superior tier. 
On the right and left of this vestibule, as 
you munnee Se k, yameganne ~ 
uires for we =) consisting 
of one chamber on the = _ 
on the right, with a single bed-room, 
a room for his page above. Parallel to 
* For a memoir of Gifford, we refer our read- 
Biography, 


ers to the article of “ Select ” in No. 
233 of the Mizzoa. 
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the lower suit are four apartments look- 
ing into the Engine Court, for the officers 
and attendants. 

Of the rooms themselves, the decora- 
tions are of a very humble description, 
sans glitter, sans gold, sans finery. The 
walls are coveted with an ordinary paper ; 
the chimney-pieces of plain marble ; and 
the whole furniture composed of rosewood 
and simple chintz calico, such as may be 
seen in any private gentleman's habita- 
tion. We would say, that the rooms are 
of rather small dimensions ; for example, 
his majesty, in his dining-room, could not 
well dine more than half-a-dozen in com- 
fort.. Such is the accommodation of the 
king of Great Britain, at this good day, 
in the capital of his kingdom. Our mo- 
narch takes the corner of the house, and 
seems to be satisfied with a set of :0oms 
which could not be boasted of by the 
youngest ensign of his guards !— Literary 
Gazette. 


SKETCHING FROM NATURE. 


In the year 1820, captain Hastings, then 
ona t between the island of Mada- 
gascar and the Cape of Good Hope, was 
overtaken by a violent storm. The furi- 
ous turmoil of the ocean—the mightiness 
of the surging waves—the blackness of 
the water—and the. vivid effects of the 
lightning coming athwart the dark cur- 
tain of the heavens, he beheld with an 
intensity of feeling, that almost entirel 

absorbed every i ion of person 

safety. Having taken the necessary means 
for the security of his vessel, and anxious 
to contemplate the grandeur of the scene, 
he ordered himself to be lashed to an 
elevated part of his ship, that, during 
the raging of the tempest, he might not 
only study, but actually sketch the ter. 
rific appearances around him. Collected 
amidst the uproar of the element, and re- 
gatdless of danger, he produced a faithful 
and spirited drawing of a storm at sea, 
full of all the fury and sublimity of his 
subject. This drawing he sent to the 
Royal Academy, where it was exhibited 
the following year, and attracted peouliar 
attention.—_Rhode’s Yorkshire Scenery. 


CHANCELLOR NORTHINGTON. 


Lorp chancellor Northington in the 
reign of George II. was once detained 
from going to- court on a levee day hy a 
severe fit of the gout—the occasion being 
one of mote than usual importance, he 
desired his wife to go, giving her parti- 
cular directions concerning her behaviour 
there. On her ladyship’s return the 
chancellor ly inqu how she had 
goton? ‘Oh, very well indeed; his 
majesty paid me marked attention ; and 


“who came from Jndia.” 


among other questions, asked me who 
built ge, (their residence in Hamp- 
shire.) I told his majesty it was built 
by one Indigo Jones.” “ Aye,” said 
the king, ‘* he was a famous architect 
“ T replied to 
his majesty that he did. “ Then,” said 
the chancellor, ‘* Ido not know which of 
the two is the greatest _—.” Walpole’s 
Correspondence. 


ASTRONOMICAL OBSERVA. 
TIONS FOR FEBRUARY. 


(For the Mirror.) 


WINTER is a season which, although 
unpleasant, is absolutely 3 it is 
indeed as useful as the spring; it purifies 
the air, and disperses those unwho 

and infectious vapours which would fill 
us with disease oy death ; it destroys in- 
numerable multitudes of noxious insects, 
which otherwise would devour the few 
existing remains of vegetation; it also 
braces the human frame, and nerves the 
limbs with new vigour. It is the rest of 
nature preparing for vew exertion. The 
snows cover the corn to prutect it from 
the inclemency of the frosts; and when 
this beneficial, end is accomplished, the 
mild breathings of a southern gale, aided 
by the generous influence of the sun, dis- 
solves the snow, which, sinking deep into 
the soil, replenishes the earth with those 
principles of vegetation which will first 
bloom in spring, and afterwards ripen into 
the fruits of autumn. 

One of the peculiar comforts of this 
season of the year is thus alluded to by 
Cowper :— 

* Oh! Winter, 

I crown thee king of intimaie delights, 

Fire-side enjoyments, home-born happiness, 

And ali the comforts that the lonely roof 

Of undisturbed retirement, and the hours 

Of long uninterrupted evening know.” 

That intimate, amusing, instructive, 
and protracted intercourse with agreeable 
friends, comfortable habitations, abundant 
fuel, suitable raiment, and many of the 
luxuries of life, are among our winter en- 
joyments. It is in this interesting season 





that families congregate and ts sur. 
vey their children and grandchildren with 
elevated joy and gratitude. 


The severity of the season is more im- 
mediately felt by the lower class of the 
community; during its continuance, of 
the multitudes of the poor, 

“ Sore pierced by wintry winds, 

How many sink into the sordid hut 

Of cheerless poverty.” 
Many doubtless perish by the snows and 
frosts of this inclement period of the year, 
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thus awfully realizing the affecting pic- 

ture of the poet :— 

** In vain for him th’ officious wife prepares 
The fire fair blazing, and the vestments warm ; 
In vain his little children, peeping out 
Into the mingling storm, demand their sire 
With tears of artless innocence—alas! 

Nor wife nor children more shall he behold, 
Nor friends nor «acred home.” 


It is not, however, a perpetual succes- 
sion of storms; there are many fine as 
well as tempestuous days in winter ; it 
is also very transient ; a few more weeks, 
and spring, in all its native loveliness, 
will again scatter its beauties around our 


path. We can then congratulate each zenith 


other in the exquisite ge of holy 
writ— Lo! the winter is past —the 
flowers are seen on the earth—the season 
of the song is come.” 

The Sua may now be ived to at- 
tain a much meridior.al elevation 
than he exhibited a short time ago ; he 
rises on the Ist at 7h. 36 m., and sets at 
4h. 26m., thus adding 1 h. 18m. to the 
length of the day. He enters the last s 
of the zodiac, Pisces, on the 19th, at 8 
The Moon ff her great 

¢ Moon is in apogee, or at - 
est distance from the earth, on the 5th; 
and in perigee, or nearest us, on the 20th. 

Mercury passes his ae conjunction 
on the 21st, at 9h. morning, the sun being 
then in a direct line between him and the 
earth. He is not visible during the month. 

Venus, the most brilliant of the celestial 
orbs, may be observed in the morning, 

through ‘the month at about 4} h., 


rising 
taepic appearance,” On the fh, ae she 


within } m. 29 sec. 
Venus’ southern Waid, and should x 


ae e clear at the time, it ma 
be ily seen by the aid of a telescope. 
Jupiter rises on the Ist at 10h. 13 m., 


omens 23T0 me 2h. 29m. 44s. 








the present year, which will ha 
on the 28th, when the inimestion 


quently appears to move very slowly in- 
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bat e is, in fact, 2 yn fe 
ies of our system, yet he pelled 
through space 2 the Bs of 22,000 miles 
an hour, accompanied by his two stu 
dous rings, and seven moons larger 
ours. ere it ible for us to be sta- 
tioned a thou miles or so from this 


8h. evening, Auriga will be in the se- 
apella Bhd . south from the 

E.S.E., at 
the elevation of 56 deg. and 60 deg. ; Orion 
on the meridian ; Canis Major S.S. E. ; 
Canis Minor S.E.; Leo due E.; Hydra 
E.S.E.; Pegasus W. by N., his 

*below the horizon; Bootes risi 
N.E. by N.; Ursa Major, N.E. ; 


Leo Minor, E. by N. 
There is an appearance in the heavens 
termed semita or the zodiacal 


galaxy, or the tail of a comet, enough 
to let stars be seen through it, and sur. 
rounds the sun in the form of alens. It 


of Venus, but not so far as 
the earth; it is weakest in the 
morning and strongest at night, disap- 
pearing in tull a strong twi.. 
ight ; it may be seen morning and 
evening in middle of winter, and is 
most conspicuous after evening twilight 
at the latter end of this month, as then it 
stands most erect above the horizon, and 
is therefore clesrest from the thick vapour 
of twilight ; about six in the evening it 
tends from twilight towards the Pleiades, 
and as it were touch them. The 


to be broadest, it cannot be seen. 

sides the difference of real extension of 
this light in length and breadth at different 
times, it is diminished by the nearness of 
any other light in the sky, not to mention 
that the extent of it will be differently de- 
termined by different s accorde. 


ery ing to the goodness of eyes. This 


light was originally supposed to emanate 
from the sun; but, as the London Eneg- 
clopedia observes, ‘+ the atmosphere of no. . 
planet can extend beyond the point at 
which the centrifugal force arising from 
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radius of a planet’s orbit, which revolves 
in the same time that the sun revolves on 
his axis. .Now the sun revolves in about 
25 days, and Mercury in about 88; there- 
fore the solar atmosphere can never extend 
to the orbit of Mercury, while the zodiacal 
light, whatever it is, certainly extends 
much farther.” This consideration mili- 
tates strongly st the hypothesis of 
the zodiacal light being connected with 
the solar atmosphere. 

An astronomical telescope for viewin 
celestial objects may be easily constructed. 
Thus—take a convex lens, with a focal 
distance of 30 inches, and fix it in one 
end of a tube, and an eye-glass of one 
inch focus at the other end, 31 inches 
from the object glass. By this instru- 
ment, the rugged appearance of the moon’s 
surface, the eclipses of Jupiter’s satellites, 
and Saturn’s ring may be distinetly ob- 
served. The focal distance of a convex 
glass may be ascertained by beleeg it in 
the rays of the sun, opposite to a piece of 
white paper, and measuring the distance 
between the glass and the white spot or 
burning point formed on the paper. .Te- 
lescopes of this construction were formerly 
made of 100 and even 200 feet in length ; 
they were used without a tube, the object 
glass being placed on the top of a long 
pole; but these are now entirely supers 
seded by achromatic telescopes, one of 
which, four feet long, will magnify objects 
as much as a common refractor (auch,as 
above described) 100 feet long. 

Pascue. 





SONG FOR WINTER. 
(For the Mirror.) 


Now, frosty winds blow keen, snows deepen on. 


the ground, 

But the pleasant jest and tale, by the glowing 
fire, go round; 

And merry hearts, and sunuy smiles, defying 
cold and care, 

Are in the breasts, ard on the lips, of those who 
revel there. 


Now, storms are wild without, and frozen 
showers fall, 

But music rings in ecstasy throughout that ra- 
diant hall, 

Where the joyous dancers mect; where young 
bosoms speak by sighs, 

While wordless, decp affection gleams, in lighted 
traitor eyes. 


Murk were the moonless night, the cheerless 
day were dim, 

When burlying winter frowns, if we could not 
combat him ; 

But dance and song, and wine and cheer, and 
garb and fire, awhile 

Rope) the ficrce-invader, or betray him to a 
smile. 


Yet, there are grieving hearts; there are, who 
love in tears; 

There are, who perish when his form, the icy- 
breather rears ; 

Then, while we soo:he him by the hearth, or 
chase him from the door, 

We'll ne'er forget the joyiess, the forsaken, or 
the poor 

M. L. B. 





ON SKATING AND SLIDING. 
(For the Mirror.) 
“ They sweep 
On sounding skates a thousand different ways, 
In circling poise swift as the winds.” 
Tuomson. 


ALTHovGH the ancients were remark- 
able for their dexterity in most of the 
athletic sports, yet skating seems to have 
been unknown to them. It may therefore 
be recta as a modern crag te 
probably it derived its origin in Ho > 
where it was readers only as a 
graceful and elegant amusement, but as 
an expeditious mode of travelling when 
the lakes and canals were frozen up du- 
ring winter. In Holland, long journeys 
are made upon skates with ease and expe- 
dition ; but in general less attention is there 

id. to graceful and elegant movements 
than to the expedition and celerity of 
what is called journey skating. It is 
only in those countries where it is con- 
sidered as an amusement, that its grace. 
ful attitudes and movements can ' be 
studied ; and there is no exercise whats 
ever better calculated to set off the human 
figure to advantage. The acquirement 

most exercises may be attained at an 
advanced aeiet of life; but to become 
an expert skater, it is to begin 
ecamintonal ears atm aay alle as 
when bumps and falls are of a very little 
Consequence. I cannot (says Strutt) by 
any means ascertain at what time skating 
made its appearance in England. Fitz. 
rn who flourished in the lzth century 
and died in the year 1191, says, “It 
was customary in the winter, when the 
ice would bear them, for the young citi- 
zens of London to fasten the legbones of 
animals under the soles of their feet by 
tying them round their ancles, and then 
taking a pole shod with iron into their 


hands, they pushed themselves forward” 
by striking it against the ice, and moved" 


with celerity equal to a bird fiying through 
the air, or an arrow from a cross-bow.” 
But some allowance, I presume, must be 
made for the poetical re: he then 
adds, “at times, two of thus fur- 
nished agree to start opposite one to ano- 
ther, at a great distance, they meet, ele- 
vate their poles, attack and strike each 
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other, when one or both of them fall, 
and not without some bodily hurt ; and, 
even after the fall, are carried a great 
distance from each other by the rapidity 
of the motion, and whatever part of the 
head comes upon the ice, it is sure to be 
laid bare.” The wooden skates shod 
with iron or steel, which are bound about 
the feet and ancles, like the talares of the 
Greeks and Romans, were most probably 
brought into England from the low coun- 
tries, where they are said to have origi- 
nated, and where it is well known they 
are almost universally used by persons of 
both sexes when the season permits. In 
Hoole’s translation of the Vocabulary by 
Commenius, the skates are called scrick- 
shoes, from the German, and in the print 
at the hcad of the section, they are repre- 
sented longer than those of the present day, 
and the irons are turned up much higher 
in the front. Some modern writers have 
asserted, that “the metropolis of Scot- 
land = pert more —-= of ele. 
gant skaters, than, perhaps, any other 
country whatever, and the institution of 
a skating club, about forty years ago, 
has contributed not a little to the im- 
rovement of this amusement.” I have, 
jowever, seen, some years back, when 
the Serpentine river in Hyde Park was 
frozen over, four gentlemen there, dancing, 
if I may be allowed the expression, a 
double minuet in skates, with as much 
ease, and I think more elegance than in 
a_ball room; others again, by turning 
and winding with much adroitness, have 
readily in succession described upon the 
ice the form of all the letters of the al- 
habet. Sliding is likewise one of the 
iversions ascribed by Fitzstephen to the 
young men of London, but is at present 
very little practised except by children 
such as cannot afford to purchase 
skates. As far as one can ju from 
his description of the sport, it differed 
not in the performance from the method 
used by the boys of our own time; but 
he adds another kind of pastime — 
the ice that is not now in practice; his 
words are to this effect :—‘‘ Others make 
a seat of ice as large as a millstone, and 
having placed one of their companions 
upon it they draw him along, when it 
sometimes happens, that moving on slip. 
y all fall down headlong.” 

nstead of these seats of ice, among the 
moderns, sledges are used, which Lies 
extended from a centre by means of a 
SARS Wat: tes who.aoe seats J thes 
are moved round with great velocity, and 
form an extensive circle. Sl of this 
kind were set upon the Thames in the 
time of a hard frost, at the commence- 
ment of the last century, as the following 


couplet taken from a song written upon 
that occasion plainly proves ;— 


“ While the rabble in sledges run giddily round, 
And naught but a circle of folly is found.” 
See Sirutt's Sports and Pastimes. 


These amusements call to mind the 
present slippery games of “ trippings-up 
and bumps,” and “ keep the pot boiling.” 
I shall conclude this cold icy subject 
with Gay’s warm and glowing descrip. 
tion of a fair upon the Thames : — 


“ O roving muse ! recal that wond’rous year, 
When winter reign'd in bleak Britannia’s air: 
When hoary Thames, with frosted ozicrs 

crown’d, 
Was three long moons in icy fetters bound. 
The waterman forlorn along the shore, 
Pensive reclines upon his useless oar, 
Sees harness‘d steeds desert the stony town, 
And wander roads unstable, not theirown ; 
Wheels o’er the harden’d waters smoothly 


glide, 
And rase with whiten'd tracks the s!ippery 
tide 


Here the fat cook piles high the blazing fire, 

And scarce the spit can turn the steer entire. 

Booths sudden hide the Thames, long streets 
appear, , 

And games p 
Sair. 

So when a general bids the martial train 

Spread their encampment o’er the spacious 
plain, . 

Thick rising tents a canvass city build, 

And the loud dice resound through all the 


the ded 





field.” 
P. T. W. 
PRAYER. 
(For the Mirror.;} 


Fataer! whose word has given all being birth, 

Whose lofty throne is heaven, whose footstool's 
earth, 

Jehovah ! hallowed be that awful name, 

Oh! haste the kingdom of thy grace, proclaim 

Thy mercy—pardon for our faults bestow, 

As we forgive the debtor and the foe; 

Nor lead us through temptation's dang’rous way, 

Save, that thy strength our sliding steps shall 


stay: 
For thine’s the power to save the sons of men, 
Be thine the glory—evermore—Amen ! 
a. 


Lorp de germs gt sy aoe called on 
by\g friend, who to m that a certain 
iF had been brought to bed of a fine 
boy, ‘“* Well,” said his lordship, “‘ what 
is that to me?” ‘* Why,” said his 
friend, after some muttering, ‘‘ they say 
the child is yours,” “‘ Well, Sir,” said 
his lordship, ‘ what is that to you ?” 
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She Months. 





FEBRUARY. 


ef 


* You have such a February face, 
So full of frost and storm, and cloudiness "—Saak segzank. 


Fesrvuaky is derived from Februa, a 
feast held by the Komans in this month 
in behalf of the manes of the deceased ; 
when expiatory sacrifices were performed, 
and the last offices paid to the shades o. 
the defunct. 

Our desolate-looking, but fine Febru- 
ary design above strikes the mind with 
pa le —— while to - ye 
t conveys the appearances of this 
cold cigs morte f The observa- 
tions of that pleasant and admirable little 
volume, Time's Teleseope, on February 
indications, are so justly made, that.we 
are compelled to turn to its instructive 

It is there noted, that ‘ the 
weather, which is sometimes very severe 
throughout the month of February, is 
more often alternately cold and mild. In 
our variable climate, we one day expe- 
rience all the rigidity of winter, and a 
ae warmth prevails the next; and, 
ndeed, such changes are not unfrequently 
felt in the same day. If the season be 
mild, a walk in the garden will discover 
to us many pleasing objects; amon 
these, the botanist and the ether of ms 
ture’s beauties will not consider the snow- 
drop and the crocus beneath his passing 
Notice. 

“ Towards the end of the month, in 
mild weather, the bloom-buds of the fruit- 
trees may be seen to swell every day. 


The laurust nus is s.ill in blossom, and 
so is the China-rose. The buds of the 
lilac-tree are very forward. - ‘I'he green- 
house is an object of attraction in this 
month. 

‘¢ About the beginning of the.month 


‘the woodlark, one of our earliest an 


sweetest songsters, renews his note. The 
thrush now commences his song, and tom- 
tits are seen hanging on the eaves of barns 
and thatched out-houses, particularly if 
the weather be snowy and severe. e 
yellow-hammer and chaffinch are heard 
towards the end of the month.” 

The husbandman is now eager to com- 
mence the work of Ploughing, which im. 
portant business is finished in this month, 
ff the ww pomie Early = 
are set, hedges repaired, trees . an 
wet jands rained. Poplar billows, 
osiers, and other aquatics, are planted. 





Two brothers were amusing themselves, 
something in the style of William the 
conqueror’s sons, by throwing water in 
each other's faces. The elder one took a 
true aim and seldom missed his mark; 
the younger one as constantly failed. At 
last he could bear it no longer, and cried 
out in great vexation, ‘“‘ I declare now, 
Frank, ic’s not fair ; for see you are ever 
3o much nearer to me than I am to you.” 
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Melson's Pillar, Darmouth. 





Norrorx Naval Column, intended to 
perpetuate the brilliant victories and fame 
of the gallant Nelson, stands near the 
middle of the Yarmouth Denes; and was 
erected by the contributions of his coun- 
mo of Norfolk, under the direction ot 
illiam Wilkins, esq., architect. The 
first stone was laid on the 15th of August, 
1817, in the presence of a numerous as- 
semb of ns, by the honourable 
ode , Chairman of the sub- 
committee appointed to execute the work, 
and was completed in something Jess than 
two years. The order is that of the 
Grecian Doric, beautifully fluted, and or- 
namented above with the names of the 
ships on board of which the hero’s flag 
was 80 valorously maintained ; and be- 
Neath, with title tions of his most 
celebrated victories. There is a flight of 
steps on each of the four sides of the pe- 
destal ; the top of which forms a 
nade round the shaft. The roof is sup- 
ed by caryatides, surmounted by a 
ll and figure of Britannia, finely cast, 
holding a trident and laurel wreath. The 
structure is composed of white Scottish 
marble. On the east side of the pedes- 
tal are the names of the committee, archi- 
tect, and others, in the building. 
On the west is the following very elegant 
inscription in Latin, from i gong 


Sergeant Frere, descriptive of the birth 
and exploits of the renowned admiral. 








Inscription. 
Horat. Dom. NELSON, 
Quem, acerrimum pre ceteris in militid 
navali propugnatorem, 
Britanvi 


itanvia, 

Dum vixit, studiis et honoribus, 
Amissum, luctu prosequebatur, 
Quem, triumphis in omni regione insig- 
itu 


nitum, 
Ob consiliorum constantiam et indomituw 
fortitudinis ardorem, 
Orbis Terrarum 
Universus reformidabat. 
Nelsonum illum Norfolcia, 
Suum esse natalibus, et honest& prosap’a, 
et pueritz institutione, 
Suum ingenio, moribue, animo gloriatur. 
. ‘anti nominis Farham 
JEre et Saxo perenniorem faturam, 
Concives Norfolciences, sumptibus collatis 
Columna extructA commemorare volue- 
runt. 
Natus MDCCLVIII. 

Militiam obiit »pccLxx1. 
Centies fere Quinquagies pugnam cum 
hostibus commisit victor, 
inter multa,A boukiria,Aug. mDCCxCvI11 
Hafniw, Apr. mDCCcr. 
Trafalgarie, Oct. mpcccv. 

Quod supremum tot preclare gestorum 
facinus 
Patriz funesta, sibi dulci et decora 
Morte consecrevit. 
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Translation. 

Horatio Lorp NEtson, 
Whom, as her first and proudest cham- 
pion in naval fight, Britain honoured 
while living with her favour, 
and when lost, with her tears. 

Of whom, signalized by his triumphs in 
all lands, the whole earth 
stood in awe on account of the tempered 
firmness of his counsels, and the un- 
daunted ardour of his courage. 
This t man, 

orfolk ; 
boasts her own, not only as born there 
of a respectable family, and as there have 
ing received his early education, but 
her own also in talents, manners, - 
~— ‘ and mind. 
e glory of so great a name, though 
pa long to outlive all monuments 
of brass and stone, 
his fellow-countrymen of Norfolk, 
nave resolved to commemorate by this co- 
lumn, erected by their joint contribu- 


He was born in the year 1758; 
entered on his ession 1771; | 
and was concerned in nearly 150 naval 
engagements with the enemy. 
Being conqueror,-among various: 
occasions, 
at Aboukir, August 1798; 
at Copenhagen, April 1801 ; 
and at Trafalgar, October, 1805. 
Which last victory, the crown of so many 
glorious achievements, he consecrated 
by a death equally mournful to 
his country, and honourable 
to himself. 


The column is ascended by an easy 
flight of 217 steps, and.the entire height 
is 144 feet. 

BatureE Nicot Janvie. 


SPIRIT, OF THE 
Public Qournals. 


THE CROSS OF THE SOUTH. 


Pernaps there is no circumstance which 
more forcibly reminds a European tra- 
veller, when in the southern hemisphere, 
that he is at an immense distance from 
his native country, than the extraordi- 
pa ee encase aod 
pearance ens, as 5 w 

a starlight night. Above ty to i 
stellations of u beauty and 
brilliancy ; but are not those which 
he has accustomed to contemplate. 
He can-no longer observe the bright and 
glittering groups, which every country of 


the designates by some familiar 
name, the stars. which may be termed 





tner- own; they Jave all 


away 
and in their stead are others perhaps 
more —— and more brilliant, but not 


those with which the eye of a European 
has been familiar, and therefore not so 
welcome to his sight. I remember, dur- 
ing the course of my voyage, when I first 
crossed the Equator, I used nightly to 
watch the stars which from my own 
home I had been accustomed to survey ; 
T considered them as friends—I had 
learnt to designate them in my childhood, 
and those friends I had left behind could 
even then cbserve them as well as myself. 
I looked upon them as links, which in a 
manner connected me with hume. They 
gradually sank near to the horizon— 


night by t I saw them less and less, 
until at T looked for them in vain. 
They had disappeared, and then not only 


the air, but even the firmament of heaven 
convinced me, that an immensé distance 
separated me from the country of my 
birth. The southern celestial hemisphere 
is enenely Saino A > es northern, 
not in t uping of the stars, but 
in its whole Led 
a 


character, With us there is 
scarcel of the firmament that is 
Not stu thickly with stars, but in the 
southern hemisphere, there are large tracts 


or spaces of extreme blackness, in which 
no star aj . These black, unlighted 
spaces give a very liar and novel 
appearance to the brilliant constellations, 
whose effect is aided by the darkness. 
Amongst the southern constellations, no 
one is more beautiful than that called the 
Cross of the south, known to all the 
readers of St. Pierre’s Pau! and Virginia. 
When I first saw it, we were in about la- 
titude 13; the weather had been cloudy 
for several ts, but just before sunset, 
the sky brightened, and the full beauty 
of the firmament was visible all night. 
When the Cross is first seen, it is strongly 
inverted, but it ually rises in the fir- 
mament, until it becomes quite erect. 
Two stars of extreme brilliancy form the 
top and bottom of the Cross, and these 
having the same right ascension, the Cross 
is vertical when it passes the meridian ; 
so that the time of _ may always be 
told noticing whether it inclines or 
not. natives of the south frequently 
refer to it for this purpose, and amongst 
the Catholics, its holy form renders it an 
object of liar veneration. Most of 
our crew 


e joy with 
its re-appearance, as if 
who had been bred a Catholic, immedi- 


ately fell upon his knees, and muttered 
an ejaculation, at the same time devoutly 
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crossing himaclf ; and gveral others imi- 
tated his example, not indeed from reli- 
gion, but rather it appeared to me as ir 
their stubborn hearts were overcome by 
the solemn stillness and beauty of the 
scene around them, and the pure feeling 
which such sights and such a recognition 
were calculated to Pe ee 


Magazine. 





. THE POET AND THE NIGHTINGALE. 

A NIGHTINGALE’S music was heard in a grove, 

Where wandered a2 bard deeply dreaming of love; 

His thick-stirring fancies new vigour receive 

From the air's fragrant breath and the stillness 
of eve: 

Whilst sweetly the strain on his ear rose and fell, 

He pondered what ing its Janguage would 
tell 

Is it passion-born sorrow that prompts the 





soft tale, 
And fain would o'er flint-hearted beauty prevail ; 
Is it joy too abundant, which borrows relief 
From its foe, and appears with the emblems of 
f 


Is it distance, or presence, or favour, or scorn, 
Or & smile killed by coldness, that dies when ’tis 


born,— 

Which the minstrel describes iv this eloquent 
strain; 

Or does dark-brooding jealousy, fond of its chain, 

Court even's deep shadows to hear it complain ? 

As he spake, the bird ceased; when a dryad 

drew near 

To the dieam-haunted poet, and whispered his 
ear: 

«Learn, drivelling mortal, the slave of a pen, 

That nightingales are not such blockheads as 


men ; 

In love they ne’er whimper, or bluster or whine, 

And vent not their pains in such jargon as thine.” 
Asiatic Journal, 


entitled Specimens of Serious and Sacred: 
Poetry, consisting of judicious selections. 
from the ‘orks of our greatest and best 


; poets, and biographical sketches of their 
i 


ves. A memoir of James Grahame, the 
author of a sacred poem, The Sabbath, 
possesses the charm of exciting the sym- 
pathy of the reader merely from the plai 
unaffected, and sweet simplicity of style 
peculiar to the talents: of the writer in 
sketching the memoir. We have room 
only for one little anecdote extracted from 
the life of Grahame, which precedes some 
excellent critical remarks on hia wrii 
It may, however, be observed of 
“ child of song,” that he was extremely 
diffident of his own powers, and did not 
even to his wife’s affectionate sympathy 
confide the secret authorship of his princi- 
fel poem, The Sabbath, which was pube 
ished about two years after their mare 


— 

ee On the publication of the anonymous 
poem it was silently laid on his wife’s 
table by the over-sensitive author, treme 
bling before his unconscious and beloved 
judge. It is related by one of his most 
intimate friends, that while he walked 
about the room in agitation, Mrs. Gra- 
hame was led by curiosity to examine the 
new work. After a time, she burst out 
into enthusiastic admi of the per- 
formance, and well knowing her 
band’s weak side, very naturally added, 
‘Ah! James, if you could a 
poem like this!’ Longer concealment 
was not compatible with the warmth of 
affection and sympathy of tastes which 
form the charm of such a union. The 
author of the admired 
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AND 
LITERARY NOTICES OF 
VEW WORKS. 


In addition to our ‘ Choice Extracts 
from New Works,” we intend giving, from 
time, to time literary notices of important 
publications, and briefly acquaint our 
readers of the nature and character of the 
work from which we extract. We shall 
also occasionally allude to the literary no- 
velties of the week ; and in thus preserving 
an accurate feature of the general state of 
literature, we confidently presume we shall 
add an additional charm to our “* M1k- 
RoR of Literature, Amusement, and In- 
struction,” while we t our readers 
with information both valuable and useful. 


SPECIMENS OF SACRED AND 
SERIOUS POETRY. 


WE have lately met with a little work 


=a he. sayy > pemen golden 
w were the 
moments with which 
Mira, Grahame, justly proud of her hue 
Mrs. e, j proud of her hus- 
band’s genius, no longer checked its 
bent.”—>p. 10. 
We earnestly recommend these. admi- 
rable Specimens of Sacred and Serious 
Poetry to —7 parent and every family, 
as conveying the most moral and impor- 
tant information in a manner the most 
fascinating and pleasing. 
CAPTAIN HALL’S INTERVIEW 
WITH BONAPARTE. 


(Concluded from page 87.) 
In a few seconds after making this re- 
mark, Bonaparte asked, with a playful 
expression of countenance, as if amused 
with whet he was saying, ‘* Have you ever 
heard your father of me?” I re- 
plied, instantly, “* Very often.” Upon 
which he said, in a quick, sharp tone, 
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* What does he say of me?” ~The man- 
ner in which this was spoken seemed to 


demand an immediate reply, and I said Fren 
board various ships of war. ‘* Were you 


that I had often heard him express great 
admiration of the encow ent he had 
always Se to science while he was em- 
peror 

said, 


the French. we utod by and. 

nodded repeatedly, as if by what 
was 

His next question was, ‘ Did you ever 

hear your express any desire to see 

me?” I replied that I had heard him 


often say there was no man alive so well 
worth and that he had strictly en- 


should have an opportunity. ‘* Very 
well,’’ retorted Bonaparte, “if he really 
considers me such a curiosity, and is so 
desirous to see me, why does he not come 
to St. Helena for that purpose?” I was 
at- first at a loss to know whether this 
question was pat seriously or ironically; 
but as I saw him waiting for an answer, 
I said my father had too many occupa- 
tions duties to fix him at home. 
‘¢ Haa he any public duties? Does he 
fill a public station ?” I told him, None 
ot an official nature; but that he was 
Bing, of the Roya! Society of Edin- 


me to wait upon him if ever I Seas, 


h, the duties of which claimed a good 

of his time and attention. . This ob- 
servation gave rise to a series of inquiries 
respecting the constitution of the society 
in question. He made me describe the 
duties of oo <n neee, —— the 
president to the secretary, e mapnet 
which scientific papers were brought 
before the society’s notice. He seemed 
‘much struck, I thought, and rather 
amused, with the custom of discussing 
subjects publicly at the meetings in Edin- 
burgh. When I told him the number of 
members was several hundreds, he shook 
his head, and said, “ All these cannot 
surely be men of science!” When he 
had satisfied himself on this topic, he re- 
verted to the subject of my father, and 
after seeming to make a calculation, ob- 
served, * Your father must, I think, be 
my senior by nine or ten years—at least 
nine—but I think ten. Tell me, is it 
not so?” I answered, that he was very 
nearly correct. Upon which he laughed 
and turned almost completely round on 
his heel, nodding his head several times. 
I did not presume to ask him where the 
joke lay, but imagined he was pleased 
with the correctness of his computation. 
He followed up his inquiries by begging 
to know what number of children my fa- 
ther had ; and did not quit this branch of 
the eubject till he had obtained a correct 
list of the ages and occupation of the 
whole family. .He. then asked, “ How 
long were you in France?” and on my 


saying I had nat Wt visite! that conntry, 
he desired to know where I had learned 
ch. I said, from Frenchmen on 


the Fc amongst the French.” he 
asked, ‘ or were they your prisoners ?” 
I told him my teachers were ch offi- 
cers captured by the ships I had served 
in. He then desired me to describe the 
details of the chase and capture of the 
ships we had made prize of; but soon 
seeing that this subject afforded no point 
of any-interest, he cut it short by asking 
me about the Lyra’s voyage to the Kastern 
from which I was now returning. 
This topic proved a new and fertile source 
of interest, and he engaged in it, accord- 
ingly, with the most astonishing degree of 
hong 


e ee which his elevated 
station had given Napoleon of obtaini 
information on almost every subject, an 
his vast power of rapid pas gana a obser- 
vation, had rendered it a matter of so 
much difficulty to place before him any 
thing totally new, that I considered my- 
self fortunate in having something to 
— of beyond the mere common-p: 
of a formal interview. Bonaparte has al- 
ways been supposed to have taken a par- 
ticular interest in Eastern affairs; and 
from the avidity with which he seemed to 
devour the information I gave him about 
Loo-Choo, China, and the adjacent coun. 
tries, it was impossible to doubt the sin- 
cerity of his oricntal predilections. A 
notion also prevails, if I am not mistaken, 
that his geographical knowledge of. those 
distant regions was rather loose—a char; 
which, by the way, Bonaparte probably 
shares with most people. I was, there- 
fore, not a little surprised to discover his 
ideas upon the relative situation of the 
countries in the China and Japan seas to 
be very distinct and precise. On my 
naming the island of [oo.Choo to him, 
he shook his head as if he had neverheard 
of it before, and made me tell him how it 
bore from Canton, and what was the dis- 
tance. He next asked its bearing with 
to Japan and Manilla, by the in- 
tersection of which three lines, in his ima- 
gination, he appeared co have settled its 
position pretty accurately, since every ob- 
servation he made afterwards appeared to 
imply a recollection of this particular 
point. For instance, when he spoke of 
the probability of the manners and insti- 
tutions of the Loo-Chooans having been 
influenced by the interference of other 
countries, he drew correct inferences as 
far as geographical situation was con- 
cerned. Having settled where the island 
lay, he cross-questioned me about the in- 
habitants with a closeness—J may call it 





rey 

















a severity of eS ep far ex- 
ceeds every thing I have met with in any 
other instance. His questions were not 
by any means put at random, but each 
one some definite reference to that 
which led it or was about to follow. 
I felt in a short time so completely ex- 
to his view, that it would have heen 
impossible to have concealed or qualified 
the smallest icular. Such, indeed, 
was the rapidity of his apprehension of 
the subjects which interested him, and 
the astonishing ease with which he ar- 
generalized the few points of 
information_I gave him, that he some- 
times rama gt my narrative, saw the 
conclusion I was coming to before I 
spoke it, and fairly robbed me of my 


story. 
Several circumstances, however, respect- 
ing the Loo-Choo —— even 
him a deal; and I had the satisfac- 
tion of seeing him more than once com- 
pletely perplexed, and unable to account 
the phenomena which I related. No- 
thing struck him so much as their having 
no arms. ‘ Point d’armes!” he ex- 
claimed, ‘c'est a dire point de cannons 
—ils ont des fusils >” Not even mus- 
kets, I replied. ‘* Eh bien donc—des 
lances, ou, au moins, des arcs et des 
efieches?” I told him they had neither 
one nor other. ‘* Ni poignards ?” cried 
he, with increasing vehemence. No, 
none. ‘* Mais !” said Bonaparte, clench- 
ing his fist, and raising his voice to a loud 
pitch, ‘“‘ Mais! sans armes, comment se 
bat-on ?” 


I could only reply, that as far as we 
had been able to discover, they had never 
had any wars, but remained in a state of 
‘eternal and external °° No wars!” 
cried he, with B scornful — aoe ai 
expression, us ifthe existence of any peop 
under the sun without wars was a mon- 
strous anomaly. 

In like manner, but without being so 
much moved, he seemed to discredit the 
account 1 oo 4 their on no 
pone 4 of their setting no value upon 
our silver or gold ae. After hearing 
these facts stated, he mused for some time, 
muttering to himself, in a low tone, ** Not 
know the use of money—are careless 
about gold and silver.” Then lookin 
up, he asked, sharply, “« How then d 
you contrive to pay these strangest of all 
people for the bullocks and other 
mings which they seem to have sent on 

in such quantities?” When I in- 
formed him that we could not prevail 
upon the people of Loo-Choo to receive 
payment of any kind, he expressed great 
surprise at their liberality, and made me 
Fepeat to him twice the jist of things with 
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which we were supplied by these hea 
pitable islanders. 
I had carried with me, at Count Ber 
trand’s suggestion, some drawings of the 
and costume of Loo-Choo and Co- 
rea, which I found of use in describing 
the inhabitants. When we were speak. 
ing of Corea, he took one of the dra’ 
from me, and running his eye over 
different parts, repeated to himself, “* An 
old man with a very large hat, and long 
white beard, ha!—a long pipe in his 
hand—a — mat—a Chinese dress— 
a man near him writing—all v 
and distinctly oer He then % Aron 
me to tell him where the different parts of 
these dresses were manufactured, and what 
were the different separ s. yaie ce I 
could not answer. He wished to be ‘in~ 
formed as to the state of agriculture in 
Loo-Choo—whether they ploughed with 
horses or bullocks—how they 
their crops, and whether or not their 
were ted like those in China, w 
as he un the system of 
watering was carried to a great extent. 
The climate, the aspect of the country, 
the structure of the houses and boats, 
fashion of their dresses, even to the mi- 


pied his attention. He appeared consider. 
ably amused at the pertinacity with which 
they kept their women out of our sight, 
ie epee expressed himself much 
P with Captain Maxwell’s modera-~ 
tion and good sense in f to urge 
any point upon the natives w was 


phn a the Catholic 
pearance of the 

Cc bonzes; a resemb! which, as 
he remarked, extends to many of the 
religious ceremonies of both. Here, how- 
ever, as healso observed, ‘he comparison 
8 since the bonzes of China exert no 
influence whatsoever over the minds of 
the people, and never interfere in their 
tem ‘or eternal concerns. In Loo- 
Choo, where every else is so 
worthy, the low state of the is 
as remarkable as in the neighbouring con- 
tinent, an which dwelt 
upon for some time without coming to 
any satisfactory explanation. 

ith the exception of a momentary fit 
of scorn and incredulity when told that 
the Loo-Chooans had no wars or weapons 
of destruction, he was in high good hu 
mour while examining me on these — 
The cheerfulness, I may almose it 
familiarity, with which he conversed, not 
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only put me quite at ease in his presence, 
but made me repeatedly oe on that re- 
spectful attention with which it was my 
duty, as well as my on every ac- 
count, to treat the fallen monarch. 
interest he took in topics which were 
then uppermost in my thoughts, was 
a natural source of fresh animation in my 
own case; and I was thrown off my 
guard more than once, and unconsciously 
addressed him with an unwarrantable de- 
gree of freedom. When, however, I per- 
ceived my error, and of course checked 
myself, he good-humouredly encouraged 
me to go on in the same strain, in a man- 
ner so sincere and ali er so kindly, 
that I was in the next instant as much at 
my ease as before. 

‘What do these Loo-Choo friends of 

‘ours know of other countries ?”” he asked. 

told him they were acquainted onl 
with China and Japan. ‘ Yes, yes,” 
continued he; * but of Eu ? hat 
do they know of us?” I replied, ** They 
know nothing of Europe at all; they 
know nothing about France or England ; 
neither,” I added, * have they ever heard 
of your majesty.” Bonaparte laughed 
heartily at this extraordinary particular 
in the history of Loo-Choo, a circum- 
stance, he may well have thought, whieh 
distinguished it from every other corner 
of the known world. 

I. held in my hand a drawing of Sul- 
jen Island, a solitary and desolate rock 

the midst of the Japan Sea. He looked 
at it for a moment, and cried out, “ Why, 
this is St. Helena itself.” When he had 
satisfied himself about our voyage, or at 
least had extracted every thing I could 
tell him about it, he returned to the sub- 
ject which had first occupied him, and 
said in an abrupt way, “ ts our father 
an Edinburgh reviewer ?” I answered, 
that the names of the authors of that 
work were kept secret; but that some of 
my father’s works had been criticised in 
the journal alluded to. ‘Upon which he 
turned half round on his heel towards 
Bertrand, and nodding several times, said, 
be: a si prem smile, “ Ha! ha!” as 

to imply -his perfect knowledge of the 
distinction seer uamer and critic. 

Bonaparte then said, ‘“ Are you mar- 
ried ?” atid upon my aeplying in the ne- 


jt continued, * Why not? What 
the reason you don’t marry?” I> was 
somewhat at a loss for a good answer, and 


remained silent. He repeated his ques- 
tion, however, in such a way, that I was 
forced to say something, and told him I 
had been too busy all my life ; besides 
which, I was not in circumstances to 
marry. “He did not seem to understand 
me, and-again wished to know why I was 
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a bachelor. I told him I Poe. 
man to marry. ‘ Aha!’ he ase | 
now see—want of money—no money— 
yes, yes!” and laughed heartily; in 
which I juined, of course, though, to say 
the truth, I did not altogether see the hu. 
morous point of the j 

The last question he put related to the 

size and force of the vessel I commanded, 
and then he said, .in a tone of authority, 
as if he had some influence in the matter, 
* You will reach England in thirty-five 
days,”—a: prophecy, by the by, which 
failed miserably in the accomplishment, 
as we took sixty-two days, and were 
nearly starved into the bargain. After 
this remark he paused for about a quarter 
of a minute, and then making me a slight 
inclination of his head, wished me a good 
voyage, and stepping back a couple of 
paces, allowed me to retire. 
- My friends, Mr. Clifford and Mr. Har- 
vey, were now presented tohim. He put 
some civil common-place questions, and 
after an audience of a few minutes, dis- 
mised them. 

Kbonaparte struck me as differing con- 
siderably from the pictures and busts I 
had seen of him. . His face and figure 
looked much broader and more square, 

- in every way, than any re- 
presentation I had met with. His cor.» 
pulency, at this time universally 
to be excessive, was by no means remark. 
able. His flesh looked, on the contrary, 
firm and muscular. There was not the 
least trace of colour in his cheeks; in 
fact, his skin was more like marble than 
ordinary flesh. Not the smallest trace of 
a wrinkle was discernible on his brow, nor 
an approach to a furrow on any part of 
potgtig Gunter His health pf spiri 

judging appearances, were excellent ; 
though at this period it was generally be- 
lieved in England, that he was fast sink. 
ing under a complication of diseases, and 


manner of speaking was rather slow than 
otherwise, a ly distinct: he 
waited with great patience and kindness 


necessary 
only once during the whole conversation. 
The brilliant and sometimes dazzling ex- 
— of his eye could not be over- 
looked. It was not, however, a permanent 
lustre, for it was only remarkable when 
he was excited by some point of cue 
lar interest. It 1s impossible to imagine 
an ex as of —_ ene ppery e~: M 
may almost it of benign’ ind. 
liness, than that which played over his 
features during the whole interview. If, 
therefore, he were at this time out of 
health and in low spirits, his power of self- 
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dommand must ph nay more a 
comet than is gen supposed; for 
his whole deportment, his conversation, 
and the — of his countenance, 


indicated a e in perfect health and a 
mind at ease. ’ 





THE MAY-MORN OF LIFE. 


Tis sweet when the night-star of Venus is 
shining, 7 
To list to the ocean waves, roaring afar; 
Or, chance, on affection’s fond bosom reclining, 
R t the past pl of glory and war. 
Yet there is a time when each pleasure seems 
sweeter, 

_ Unheedful of grandeur, with happiness rife ; 

When the bright hours of joy pass on fairer and 
fleeter, 

* Unclouded, uncheck’d—‘tis “the May-morn 
of life.” 


Grant manheod whate'er it can boast, strength, 
pride, beauty, 
_ Its friendships, its honours, its glories, its 








hopes; 
Ripe judgment, that points to the path, of our 
duty, 

And firmness, that still with adversity copes ; 
But oh! there's a time, tho’ it boast not the 
{ treasures 

Of manhood, the parent, the child, or the 

wife, 
More calm and more fertile with earth’s purest 
leasures, 
uded and fair—’tis “the May-morn of 


life.” 


Give age too its dear-bought experience, fearless 
Of aught that enslaves, that enshackles the 


soul; 
Give all that it deems so peculiar, so peerless— 
But take not from youth the full, myrtle 
crown’d bowl! 
For oh! there’s a season unconscious of sorrow, 
Unhart by despair, and unsullied with strife, 
Whose hopes are but check’d by the frosts of to- 
morrow, 
. That melt ere they chill—'tis “ the May-morn 
of life.” 
Field Flowers. 





Arts and Sciences. 


ee 


DIMINUTION IN THE WEIGHT 
OF WATER WHEN FROZEN. 


(To the Editor of the Mirror. ) 


Srr,—Your valuable correspondent Ja- 
cobus observes, in No. 233 of the Mrr- 
Ror, “that water loses in weight by 
being frozen, and it evaporates very nearly 
as fast when frozen as in a fluid state.” 
Allow me, therefore, to add a few re- 
marks; for having tried several experi- 
ments on water whilst freezing, I found 
that evaporation did not take place with- 
out it was exposed to the air,-and that it 
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was always, when the wind blew 
with more'force; and that without any rela- 
tion-to the intenseness of the coldj which 
often varied during the time of the trial 
“ am of 
ing desi sati myself in 
a more particular rrenyg Teac seve- 
xal vessels contai two ounces of water 
each, in a room without fire, facing the 
east, and the window being left the 
wind, then at north, could but indirectly 
penetrate into it. The result of these 
experiments was, that the water in the 
room suffered no diminution in weight, 
whilst several vessels containing the same 
uantity of water exposed to the frost in 
e open air, lost. twelve grains in less 
than half a day, the wind then blowing 
a. from the north. Continuing to 
try the experiment: for several days, I 
weighed the vessels twice a day, and found 
that he ay apo force of the wind 
the water lost its weight, varying from 
four grains to twelve grains in the half 
day, and that it did not lose the: least 
particle in the most intense coid if the 
Tete calm. E 
. ing another experiment,’ I filled 
with water two cylindrical pots, within 
half an inch of the brim, the water. be. 
ing eleven ounces in weight; having 
covered one pot, I placed them on a cross. 
bar-window facing the north, the ther- 
mometer was then at (0), and remained 
so during five days ; I carefully weighed 
them day, and found that the one 
covered had suffered no. diminution. in 
weight, while the one uncovered. lost on 
the first day _— grains, the - second 
twenty-eight, the third twenty, the fourth 
twelve, and the. fifth ten grains, ma 
a total diminution of eighty-cight grains 
in five days out of eleven ounces of water. 
It follows from this riment, that 
water ceases to when it is in the 
consistence of ice, provided it be secure 
from the agitation ‘of the air and wind. 
But as I should be occupying too much 
of your valuable pages, in stating the 
result of my experiments to account for 
the diminution in the weight of ice ex- 
posed to the open air and wind, I shall 
only state that the.result of them was, 
that it was not the effect of evaporation, 
but, on the contrary, of an extremely 
fine rasping which the wind rubbing 
against the ice carries off continually. 
Omicron. 





A GRAVE writer on the laws of England, 
says, that “‘ when a.jury of matrons is 
impannelled, the foreman ought to bea 


woman of known and good repute.” 
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Che Gatherer. 


“1 am but a Gatherer and disposer of other 
men’s s'uff.— Wotton. 


SLENDER REPAST. 


‘“* HavE you dined,” said a lounger to his 

friend. ‘* I have, upon my honour,” re- 
plied he. ‘ Then,” rejoined the first, 
‘if you have dined upon your honour, 
I fear you have made but a scanty meal.” 


aaa 


Aw uninformed Irishman hearing the 


sphinx alluded - in company, whispered 
ton friend, « : 


! who’s he now ?” 
A pr ” Oh a Munster. 
man! 1 -thought he was from Con- 
naught,” ‘replied the Irishman, deter- 
inined hot to seem — unacquainted 
with the family. 7 


MARCH OF INTELLECT. 

A SCHOOLMASTER os for an 
usher who. could teach - the: classics as 
far as Homer and V: ontvas an an- 
swer ftom a man, who said “ he did not 
know where: Homer and Virgil lived, — 
as his friends lived in London, he had 
objection to go to Hampstead or Raining 
ton, or Btentford at om most.” 


ares fea et 8. as for One 


fordshire, isu eee 
board of which has the fo 

scription sm. 

Joun Urr, 

ress ale, and that’s enough ; 

A mistake here, 

Sl icgn pit mw oer 


In Oxford-street, over a ho as 
Ten days i t be more, . 

upa bill. . 
To say, he * za, from HoJborn-hill.” — 


» 
— 


On a tomb-stone erected a century ago 
in the ohurch-yard of South Wooton, 
in Norfolk, is the following epitaph: 


Keep death and judgment always in 


your eye, 
None is Tat to live, but who is fit to die ; 
because 


Make ne -s present time, you 


Take i rote lodging shortly in the dust ; 
Tis d 1 to behold the setting sun, 
And ight approaching e’er your work is 


— 
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A TRAVELLER on horseback meeting a 
spalpeen, asked him, “ Am I half-way 
to Doneraile 2” “ Plase your wurtchip,” 
said the boy, “ show duv’ I know where 
you come 


CHEMICAL DANGERS. 


M. Rove te, an eminent French che- 
mist, was not the most-cautious of ope- 
rators. One day, while performing some 
experiments, he observed to his auditors, 
‘© Gentlemen, you see this ¢ cauldron upon 
this brasier; well, if I were to’ cease 
stirring a single moment, an explosion 
gee ensue, which would blow us all in 
” 


pl The explosion took place with 
a horrible crash ; all the windows of the 
laboratory were smashed to MW eco fieces, and 
two hundred auditors whirled away into 


_ the garden. Fortunately none received 


ao Ae 7 aoe injury, 
explosion ha 

Framer of the chim 

strator escaped without 


the loss of his wig. 


VOLTAIRE. ; 
WueEw Voltaire was writing his tragedy 
of Merope, he ‘up his servant one 
morning at three o'clock, and gave him 
some verses to carry im’ 
Sieur Paulin, who was to 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
Nos. 236 and 236 of the Miron are Supplemen- 


, tary Numbers, containing full déscriptions of 


the Funeral and Lying-in-State of ns late Royal 
Highness the Duke of York, with five illustra. 
tive Engravings—oue of which, ona RAL?-SHEET, 
presents a correct view of the entire line of 
Procession, commencing in St. James's-street, 


&. 

Jacobus will find a note for him at our pub- 
lisher’s. ; 

We have no recollection of the drawing in- 
quired after by S. D. 

Thanks to J. G. S. for a pleasing original 
drawing. q 

To G. we are obliged. 

A. B. C.; Curios; and W. Wynn in our next, 
orun early number. 

We would advise Thomas Vize to keep The 
Secret, for we cannot. 
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